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they are rendering united service. Articles 


Interfaith Conference on Unemployment 


“Because of the seriousness of continuing unemploy- 
ment, its effect on human personality, and the danger that 
a nation which has not solved its own economic problem 
may be tempted to divert attention toward a war psychol- 

ogy and armament economics, the three major faiths have 
officially voted to convene an Interfaith Conference on 
Unemployment in Washington, D. C., June 4-6, 1940.” 


This is the opening statement of a call sent out by the 
Industrial Division of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America; the Social Action Department, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference; the Social Justice 
Commission, Central Conference of American Rabbis and 
Social Justice Committee, Rabbinical Assembly of America, 
For the first time the Social Justice Committee of the 
Rabbinical Assembly of America has joined with the other 
groups. 

The fundamental purpose of the gathering is to call on 
the country to: 

“Form a ‘united will’ to abolish unemployment.” “Un- 
employment is the basic problem before the nation and 
vitally affects all other problems of national well being,” 
say the leaders. They ask for the churches to send one 
thousand church people widely representative of various 
geographical areas and communions. 


“The plan is to have as members of the conference not 
only church officials but also members sent from local 
churches. The only credential which will be neces- 
sary is the endorsement of a church official or local pastor 
on the application blank,” says the call. 

The Conference is being held early in June because it 
is felt necessary to hold it before the political conventions 
in order to avoid the danger of becoming involved in 
partisan politics. At the same time it is desired to have 
the facts and findings available for all political leaders and 
all candidates. The conveners believe that “continued 
unemployment” has created “an emergency situation” and 
that “an effective demonstration by the religious forces 
of the nation at this time may help to mold the future 
course of our country.” 

The objectives of the Conference are: 


“(1) To emphasize the ethical issues and moral conse- 
pc of unemployment and its influence on American 
ife 

“(2) To impress upon members of religious bodies, on 
employers, labor, farmer and consumers, and on all politi- 
cal parties their inescapable responsibility for dealing more 
adequately with the problem of unemployment. 

“(3) To study various specific proposed remedies and 
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to refer such proposals for further study and action by 
the various religious bodies. These findings will be the 
responsibility of the Conference itself rather than of the 
convening organizations.” 


Sessions will be held in the auditorium of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington. A program will be 
mailed on application to the Industrial Division of the 
Federal Council, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Among the speakers who will participate are the fol- 
lowing: President Albert W. Beaven of Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School; Msgr. John A. Ryan of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference ; Rabbi Samuel H. Goldenson 
of Temple Emanu-El; Leonard Kuvin of the National 
Industrial Conference Board; Isador Lubin, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics; Howard Coonley of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers; George Meany of 
the American Federation of Labor and Philip Murray of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations ; Mordecai Eze- 
kiel of the Department of Agriculture; Paul Studenski of 
New York University ; E. A. Goldenweiser of the Federal 
Reserve System; E. G. Nourse of the Brookings Institu- 
tion and E. R. Bowen of The Cooperative League of the 
U. S. A.; W. S. Symington of St. Louis; Senator Elbert 
Thomas of Utah; Congressmen James Oliver of Maine 
(R.) and Jerry Voorhis of California (D.); Rev. R. A. 
McGowan ; George H. Houston ; George Soule and Rabbi 
Edward L. Israel. 


The NEW Prohibition Party Platform 


Roger W. Babson has accepted the nomination for 
President of the NEW Prohibition Party. The platform 
of the Party as adopted is as follows: 


“We, the representatives of the National Prohibition 
Party, in convention assembled at Chicago, May 9, 1940, 
recognizing Almighty God as the source of all good gov- 
ernment, make the following declaration of principles and 
purposes : 


“1. Moral Issues. We realize that permanent prog- 
ress does not come merely by prohibiting certain things, 
but that prohibition of that which is evil must go hand 
in hand with the promotion of that which is good. Since 
all evils which are undermining character stand in the 
way of such promotion they should be prohibited. Among 
these evils we name specifically the liquor traffic, harmful 
narcotics, commercialized gambling, indecent publications, 
debasing moving pictures and the block booking thereof, 
deceptive radio broadcasting, political graft, and injustices 
of all kinds. We commend the work of those combating 
these and other evils. 


—— 
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“2. Economic and Other Issues. We are vitally 
interested in, and pledge ourselves to enact measures for 
the purpose of purifying government, reducing debt and 
taxation, conserving natural resources both human and 
material, aiding farmers who occupy and till the soil, 
encouraging employers engaged in honest and useful busi- 
ness, assuring workers and consumers a fair share of 
industry’s products and profits, preventing unfit persons 
or unfair goods entering this country, but applying to all 
nations equitable immigration and tariff policies, avoiding 
war by maintaining friendly relations and providing ade- 
quate defense, providing proper aid to the worthy youth 
and aged, and of securing tolerance to all, while insisting 
that governmental changes be made only in accordance 
with existing constitutional methods. 

“3. Need of Spiritual Awakening. We believe that 
to accomplish these and other worthy ends there must 
be a change in the purposes, motives and lives of our 
people. Such a spiritual awakening requires both encour- 
aging churches and freeing schools and other forces of 
education from politics. The development of character— 
integrity, industry, self-control, initiative, a desire to be 
of service and a willingness to make sacrifices—must be 
the first aim of parents and teachers. Such a change in 
the hearts of employers, wage workers and consumers 
would so develop confidence as to restore real estate 
values, eliminate unemployment, and assure equal oppor- 
tunities to all. We therefore, especially pledge ourselves 
for better and more useful public schools, and the teaching 
therein of fundamental moral precepts. 

“4. A Coalition Party. While both of the major 
political parties are performing useful service in empha- 
sizing different needs, entangling alliances with corrupt 
interests, necessary to their success, make it impossible for 
these parties to take a definite stand on moral issues, 
even though these issues today are fundamental in solving 
our nation’s problems. Therefore, there must be a union 
of church people and others who stand first for righteous- 
ness, into a Third Party. The NEW Prohibition Party 
serves such a purpose. 

“5. Conclusion. We, the members of this Party, 
are the one political group which has learned from 
sad experience that legislation alone—whether Old 
Deal or New Deal—is insufficient. We know that the 
solution of all problems—from liquor to unemployment— 
depends upon character, and the election to power of a 
political party committed to these principles. To this end 
we invite the cooperation and the votes of like minded 
men and women.” 

Mr. Babson says he is going forth “crying in the 
wilderness” as the founders of the Republican Party did a 
century ago. He says he has nothing to offer to the 
American people except the privilege of sacrificing them- 
selves for the common good. This, he says, applies both 
to employers and wage workers. Neither of the major 
parties, he believes, has the courage to confront the people 
with this challenge. Mr. Babson believes that the behavior 
and habits of any applicant for public relief should be 
scrutinized before such relief is granted. 


Why Do People Join Cooperatives? 


“Why do consumers join cooperatives?” Why do they 
continue as active members even if no dividends or in- 
terest are paid by their associations? These were among 
questions Sales Management (420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City) sought to answer when it engaged the Ross 


Federal Research Corporation to make a survey of rep- 
resentative members of urban retail cooperatives. The 
results are published in the June issue of the magazine, 

Asked to check the relative importance of various fac- 
tors, 88.5 per cent of the consumers replying said: ‘“Co- 
operatives can be depended upon to tell the whole truth 
about merchandise” ; 80.3 per cent checked: “Even where 
there is no money saving, the cooperative member may 
reasonably expect better quality” ; 74.3 per cent indicated 
that “the fact that more than 600 items are now available 
under a uniform co-op label contributes to the convenience 
and ease of purchasing”; 72.8 per cent said: “Brand 
gradings and labeling are more explicit and understandable 
than in private stores.” Only 48.4 per cent gave as their 
reason for joining a co-op, ‘““The consumer members save 
the retailer’s profit.” 

The Sales Management survey revealed that 57.5 per 
cent of those interviewed had belonged to their present 
co-op over two years. Thirty-five per cent of those inter- 
viewed had received interest on their stock regularly; 
while 42.8 per cent had received patronage dividends on 
their purchases regularly. About 44 per cent of the mem- 
bers bought over 75 per cent of their family purchases 
(of the type handled at the co-op) through their cooper- 
ative. When asked, “If you have not received dividends, 
do you feel that there are other factors which make the 
cooperative venture worthwhile?” 91.4 per cent of those 
answering said “Yes.” 

“The retail cooperative movement at present is no real 
threat to private business and to national advertising,” the 
Sales Management article concludes, “but it is growing 
rapidly—more rapidly than any other form of distribution. 
Currently the co-ops account for perhaps 114 per cent of 
the retail business.” 


Negro Youth Problems 


The American Youth Commission has recently issued 
a study of the Negro youth problem, Jn a Minor Key,* 
by Ira de A. Reid, professor of sociology at Atlanta 
University. This is an introductory volume in a series 
of research studies on the subject. Dr. Reid is himself a 
Negro, but writes in a very objective fashion. 

“Being a Negro ‘in the United States is sometimes an 
estate of which one can be justly proud ; at other times it is 
a thing apart from all that is good and desirable in a 
democratic society,” says Dr. Reid at the outset. Then, 
taking one phase of life to a chapter he proceeds to show 
that the second part of his sentence is true far more often 
than the first. 

The writer’s method of treating the Negro youth prob- 
lem, sector by sector, is simple but effective. Each chapter 
falls into two parts, “The Story” and “The Fact,” the 
first presenting a vivid summary of a large area of human 
experience—birth and death, health and disease, the home, 
the school, and the like—and the second giving the sta- 
tistics on which “The Story” is based. In short, Jn a 
Minor Key is the boiled-down essence of many studies 
and many statistics, selected by a Negro sociologist who 
puts his finger on sore spots of American life. 

Negro youth, the author feels, are not unlike other 
American youth who start out with ambitions and hopes 
and face frustration and defeat, but race “throws its 
shadow across every phase of the Negro youth’s life in 
the North and envelops every aspect of it in the South.” 


“— D. C., American Council on Education, 1940. 
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“From birth to death his is not only an outer environment 
of social and economic problems and adjustments, but 
also an inner environment of being Negro—which in the 
United States is interpreted to mean inferior, impover- 
ished, and inconvenienced. Both of these environments 
. not only determine the status of Negroes, but they 
also create the Negro personality—a personality that has 
had to develop in whatever way . . . it could within the 
iron ring of race prejudice. Like the simplest plant, the 
Negro youth has developed protective devices for survival 
and has been shaped by the environments that have nur- 
tured him. 


“Yet today,” declares the author, “the challenging fact 
is that Negro youth seem more ‘alive’ than ever before... .” 
And this in spite of the almost unbelievable difficulty— 
to take one problem—of earning a living. His chance of 
getting a job has diminished progressively with the years. 
In 1890 there were “Negro jobs” which whites would not 
fill. Personal service was a special province of the Negro. 
In the South, Negroes were also skilled workers in the 
building trades. Then came change—the impact of the 
industrial revolution, with its machines and organized 
labor, followed by scarcity of work and the growing cry 
of “Give jobs to white men and women!” 


“Today the only jobs in which Negroes have a virtual 
monopoly—the only ones in which the Negro is still free 
from competition with white workers—are those of Pull- 
man porter and dining-car waiter,” the author explains. 
The November, 1937, census of unemployment showed 
that 31 per cent of all colored youth 15 to 24 years of 
age who wanted jobs were totally without work. If the 
wholly unemployed, partly unemployed, and those em- 
ployed only in emergency work were added together, 50 
per cent of colored youth who wanted work lacked reg- 
ular employment. The corresponding figure for white 
youth was 44 per cent. It is also likely that he will 
receive little more than half as much as a white youth 
when he does get a job. Studies made by the American 
Youth Commission have placed the median weekly wage 
3 a youth at $7.98 and that of white youth at 
$14.33. 

As an educator who has had first-hand experience with 
conditions surrounding Negro education in the South, the 
author shows the “inordinate discrepancies” in the dis- 
tribution of the educational dollar between whites and 
Negroes: “A recent analysis of this subject shows that in 
southern states the Negro youth receives 37 per cent of 
the amount to which he is entitled on the basis of an 
equal distribution of public funds, and his teachers, on the 
average, receive somewhat less than 47 per cent of the 
salary received by white teachers.” 


Illiteracy among Negroes in 1930 was more than six 
times as great as among whites. There were 250,000 
Negro youth illiterates. But there is hope for the future, 
Dr. Reid points out, because illiteracy among his people 
has declined from 571 in every thousand in 1890 to 114 
in every thousand in 1936. But the campaign against 
illiteracy is only one part of Negro youth education as a 
whole, an education which so inadequately prepares col- 
ored boys and girls to adjust themselves to the impact 
of the white civilization that it calls for intensive thought, 
realistic treatment, and social justice. 

Taking up the subject of health, the author shows 
that mortality rates are directly related to the absence of 
protective health facilities. He discusses the predicament 
of the Negro sharecropper and farm laborer, describes 
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the Negro’s migration to the city, touches on pertinent 
phases of the Negro housing problem, deals with crime 
and punishment and with discriminatory laws. 

What is the result for Negro youth? The reader finds 
a suggestion, perhaps, in the chapter on recreation. “In 
some communities the question of recreation for Negroes 
is utterly ignored, while in others it receives only passing 
attention. . . . In areas of racial segregation the public 
schools do not meet the need. . . . ‘Doing nothing,’ ‘hang- 
ing around,’ ‘loafing’ form the recreational pattern of the 
moneyless urbanite, who finds the street corner, the ‘bar- 
becue joint,’ the ‘chicken shack,’ the beer garden and the 
pool-room the places of least discomfiture and greatest 
relaxation.” A few organizations such as the Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, etc., are helping 
but they “barely scratch the surface.” 

In 1935, in 12 southern states with a Negro population 
of 7,138,455, 83 per cent of the Negroes had no access 
to a public library. Of the total of 509 public libraries 
in 13 southern states, only 94 served Negroes. In Mis- 
sissippi, whose more than a million Negroes form over 
half of the population, only two of the state’s 22 public 
libraries were open to them. Dr. Reid piles melancholy 
fact on fact. 


The individual success of Joe Louis, Paul Robeson, 
and many other distinguished Negro athletes and artists 
serves by contrast to “highlight the problem of play, 
recreation, and leisure of Negro youth.” Today they seem 
doomed to idleness and loafing, a prey to all the factors 
that serve to build crime rates and break down character. 


Youth Situation Interpreted 


The National Board of the Y. M. C. A.’s has made 
public a new study of the problems of young people 
between the ages of 16 and 24. The investigation was 
carried out by Bruce Melvin, formerly of the research 
staff of the Works Progress Administration. Eleanor 
Roosevelt writes the Foreword to the report which is 
published with the title Youth—Millions Too Many? 
(New York, Association Press, $2.00) 


Mrs. Roosevelt in her introduction remarks that “no 
one who studies the world today can fail to see that youth 
is the determining factor in the civilization of the future. 
Whether our democracy succeeds depends upon coopera- 
tion with youth. A country in which there is no place for 
youth has signed its death warrant.” 

Young people in this age group account for 21,500,000 
of the total population, the study shows, with the prospect 
that the number will continue to rise during the next five 
years. The report confirms the widely quoted figure of 
4,000,000 as the approximate number of young people 
able and willing to work for whom regular jobs are not 
now available. 

“The clamor of youth,” Dr. Melvin concludes, “is 
increasing. For some years now young people have be- 
lieved that conditions would be righted; they were told 
that their inability to secure gainful work was a temporary 
episode. Many no longer believe this statement; their 
experience before the factory doors and on the farms belies 
it. Their temper is such that they could easily respond 
to demagogic leadership. The one hope is that as yet 
most of their leaders are devoted to democratic principles. 
But abstract principles, even those of Jefferson, cannot 
win a struggle with thwarted ambitions and empty 
stomachs.” 

War is not going to solve the youth problem, the report 
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points out. Some youth will be provided with employ- 
ment, but war would augment the heavy flow of rural 
youth to the cities, intensifying the conflict of interests 
between older and younger workers. But most dangerous, 
the study shows, is the tendency of public opinion to shift 
attention from the lack of opportunities and the unprom- 
ising conditions for young people to the danger from 
abroad. 

“Already that is happening. Congress, undoubtedly 
with an ear turned toward the electorate at home, is 
willing to cut appropriations for human welfare for the 
sake of increasing armaments. If this policy continues for 
a few years, the real defense of America will crumble on 
account of internal weakness.” 


Religion and the Schools—A British View 


The current discussion about the place of religion in 
public education lends interest to the following editorial 
which appeared in the London Times on February 17, 
1940. 

“Among the incidental results of the evacuation scheme 
has been the discovery that large numbers of town children 
are being brought up with no religious knowledge at all. 
Last Christmas, to take one example typical of many, a 
country parson asked a class of evacuated children, with 
an average age of 12, why we keep Christmas and who 
was born on the first Christmas day. Of those 31 children 
19 did not know the answer. Further questions showed 
that they knew absolutely nothing of the Bible and had 
never been taught to pray. Unquestionably the religious 
instruction given in many schools, both elementary and 
secondary, both provided and non-provided, is quite excel- 
lent. Yet this does not alter the grim fact that in a 
country professedly Christian, and a country which at the 
moment is staking its all in defense of Christian principles, 
there is a system of national education which allows the 
citizens of the future to have a purely heathen upbringing. 

“The common argument that while the provision and 
supervision of ‘education’ must be the business of the 
state, ‘religious instruction’ must be considered as alto- 
gether the affair of the churches, is not only worthless but 
mischievous. It is mischievous because it encourages the 
fallacy that essential education can be completed by secu- 
lar instruction alone, and that the teaching of religion ‘is 
merely a kind of optional supplement. The truth, of 
course, is that religion must form the very basis of any 
education worth the name, and that education with religion 
omitted is not really education at all. Yet in some of the 
schools provided by the state there is no religious teaching. 
In some of the secondary schools it is supplied for the 
junior pupils only, and dropped, as a subject compara- 
tively unimportant, when they reach the upper forms. 
Under the system governing the elementary schools it 
is treated as a subsidiary subject, to be disposed of in a 
preliminary half-hour before the real work of the day 
begins. In every other subject the educational authority 
rightly demands a high standard of competence from its 
teachers. But if those who give religious instruction have 
had no training for the work, or if a head teacher is 
openly antagonistic to Christianity, the state regards such 
matters as outside its purview, and does not interfere. 
While it maintains that the teaching of religion should be 
left mainly to the churches, it will only admit representa- 
tives of the churches exceptionally and under severe 
restrictions to teach religion in its schools. Again and 
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again the odious fallacy recurs that education is one thing 
and religious instruction quite another. It is a right 
purpose of national education to produce men and women 
with healthy bodies and intelligent minds, and the immense 
sums devoted to this purpose are well spent. Yet the 
highest educational aim is to produce good citizens. The 
basis of good citizenship is character, and a man’s char- 
acter depends upon his beliefs. How, then, can the state 
afford to ignore these simple truths and to view the 
teaching of religion as a task with which it has no direct 
concern ? 


“Meanwhile, the churches have done, and are doing, 
their utmost to check the decay of religious knowledge, 
which leads necessarily to the decline of religion itself. 
War-time conditions have provided them with some new 
opportunities, which they have been swift to use. An 
interesting pamphlet on this subject, entitled Evangelism 
Through Education and priced at a penny, has just been 
issued by the National Society. It remarks on the in- 
valuable work done in ‘evacuation areas’ which quickly 
ceased to be evacuated, where crowds of children, wholly 
without occupation, wandered at large through the streets. 
Thanks chiefly to the exertions of the clergy and ministers, 
‘welfare centres’ which in all but name are schools, have 
been opened for these children, and have proved im- 
mensely successful. In these unofficial schools religious 
teaching has been given its right place. In the reception 
areas, again, it is remarked that ‘the parish church as the 
place of worship and the centre of the life of the com- 
munity has become a familiar and homely building to 
the evacuated children, for many of whom corporate 
worship is a new experience.’ It is also a real gain that 
‘clergy, ministers, and day school teachers have been 
drawn into closer fellowship.’ The newly formed National 
Youth Committee has likewise provided the churches with 
a new opportunity, but it is significant that 60 per cent 
of the boys and girls between 14 and 18 are found ‘to 
have no attachment of any kind to the Christian commu- 
nity.’ 

“Yet if the war has emphasized the deficiencies of our 
present educational system, something more than war- 
time expedients will be needed to remedy them. More 
than before it has become clear that the healthy life of 
a nation must be based on spiritual principles. For many 
years we have been living on spiritual capital, on tradi- 
tions inherited from the past, instead of providing for 
the future. Christianity cannot be imbibed from the air. 
It is not a philosophy but a historic religion, which must 
dwindle unless the facts upon which it is founded are 
taught, and such teaching made the centre of our educa- 
tional system. It is upon such lines, with a bold disregard 
of obsolete controversies, that our state scheme of educa- 
tion needs to be recast. The highest of all knowledge 
must be given frankly the highest of all places in the train- 
ing of young citizens. It will be of little use to fight, as 
we are fighting today, for the preservation of Christian 
principles if Christianity itself is to have no future, or at 
immense cost to safeguard religion against attack from 
without if we allow it to be starved by neglect from 
within.” 

It will be noted that what is here contemplated is 
definitely sectarian instruction, which in this country is 
contrary to public policy. Aside from that feature the 
editorial has obvious relevance to the situation in the 
United States. 
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